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Is the United Nations the World's 
Best Hope for Peace in 1951? 


Mr. McBurney: In opening the dis- 
cussion, gentlemen, I suggest we 
speak directly to our main question, 
“Ts the United Nations the world’s 
best hope for peace in 1951?” How do 
you answer that question, LEichel- 
berger? 


One Peace 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: Well, I think it is. 
I have in my office an autographed 
photograph of Henri Briand, on which 
he says there is not one peace for 
Europe, or one peace for America, and 
I think today he would add Asia, but 
only one peace for the entire world. 

Now, the United Nations was created 
in the concept that peace must be in- 
divisible, that there must be a collec- 
tive will of the world community 
strong enough to beat off aggression if 
it occurs, and wise enough to try and 
find means of conciliation to avoid con- 
flict, to make possible the economic and 
social adjustments, so that men would 
be more willing to defend what we 
call the free way of life. 

Now, granting all the hard goings 
that these concepts have today, I can’t 
see any other answer to the problems 
of the world but those concepts. 

The United Nations is the organized 
expression of this community will; be- 
cause it is the only organized expres- 
sion, I believe it is not just the best 
hope for peace, but the only hope for 
peace in 1951. 


Mr. McBurney: That certainly is an 
emphatic response to our question. 
What is your view on that, Manly? 


Mr. MAnty: I don’t think the United 
Nations offers the best hope for peace 
in 1951, or at any other time. It 


seems to me that the United Nations 
is a self-evident failure. The United 
Nations was organized to maintain 
international peace and security, in 
the words of the charter. According to 
the Atlantic Charter, it was founded 
to relieve mankind from the crushing 
burden of armaments. And what is 
the situation today after five years of 
the United Nations? We have virtu- 
ally all of our available military power 
committed in a war in Korea and fear 
of another world war is universal. 

The United States alone is project- 
ing armaments expenditures of more 
than 50 billion dollars a year. It seems 
to me on the basis of that record that 
anyone who calls the United Nations 
a success has an astonishing capacity 
for self-deception. 


Mr. McBurNeEy: Now we have a clear 
difference of opinion certainly between 
Hichelberger and Manly. Feller, 
where do you come in on this? 


Mr. FELLER: What Mr. Manly has 
told us is that the world is suffering 
from a very serious disease, and since 
that disease has not been cured, we 
ought to shoot the doctor, which is 
the United Nations. 


Work Through United Nations 


I don’t think there is any question 
that the United Nations is operating 
now in a very, very troubled world, 
and that it is far from succeeding in 
attaining the objectives set down in 
the charter, but those objectives are 
the real hope of mankind, and the 
United Nations is the only instrumen- 
tality to attain them. I think we will 
never get to those objectives unless 
we work through the United Nations 
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and display all the fortitude and pa- 
tience needed in a situation as difficult 
as the one we face today. 


Mr. McBurney: Are you suggesting 
that we might be in worse shape had 
it not been for the United Nations? 


Mr. FELLER: I am not suggesting it 
but saying it most emphatically. If 
the United Nations had blown up, or 
if we had not had it, we would be 
in worse shape. 


Mr. McBurney: Eliot, what do you 
think of this? 


Mr. Exviot: Confining myself to the 
question, “Is the United Nations the 
best hope of peace for 1951,” I can 
say that I think the only hope of 
peace for 1951 is the rapid build-up of 
military power of the United States 
and its allies. I believe that the de- 
terrent effect of such a build-up on 
the Russians is the only chance of 
avoiding a war in 1951. However, I 
am very far from saying that the 
United Nations has no part in this. 


Moral Factor 


I think the moral factor, the col- 
lective will to which Eichelberger re- 
ferred, finding its authority in the 
charter of the United Nations, its 
expression there, is of tremendous 
value. I don’t believe that free peoples 
fight readily without some kind of 
moral authority. I believe the moral 
authority of the British people 
achieved through human conscience 
and Christian decency is what de- 
stroyed Napoleon. I believe the same 
thing is true, in a larger area, for the 
destruction of Hitler. I think Com- 
munist tyranny will only be destroyed 
by such a collective action on the part 
of the free peoples of the world, or 
such of them as can give effect to 
their desire to destroy it through 
armaments. That action rests princi- 
pally, today, with the United States. 


Mr. McBurney: What do you think 
of the moral authority exerted by the 
United Nations, Manly? 


Mr. MANLY: I don’t think the United 
Nations exerts moral authority, be- 
cause it has no moral principles. It 


has no moral courage. It doesn’t even 
have the moral courage that the old 
League of Nations had. It has never 
expressed one word of condemnation 
of the Soviet Union’s crimes against 
humanity. It hasn’t condemned Chi- 
nese Communist aggression in Korea 
and Tibet, and it won’t do so. 


Mr. FELLER: Just a moment. I must | 
say that this is going pretty far. | 
Let’s start, first, with the question of | 
moral principles. 


international statement of the ulti- | 
mate values for which decent, civilized | 
people, who desire to live in free- 
dom, have ever had in an international 
document. I think that the principles 
of the charter are principles which 
nobody can contradict; certainly no- | 
body in that part of the world which 
we call the free world. 

Secondly, with regard to moral 
courage, I think the action of the 
United Nations with respect to Korea 
was a demonstration of moral cour- 
age, of international solidarity, the 
like of which we have not seen before. 


‘Other Points’ 


As regards the other points which 
Mr. Manly has made, the attitude of 
the United Nations with regard to 
China, and the Chinese intervention 
in Korea, those matters are still under 
discussion, and I think it is much, 
much too early to say that the United 
Nations does not have the moral cour- 
age to stand up in that situation. 


Mr. ELIoT: In other words, Mr. Feller, 
I think perhaps you would say that 
we are going through a long period 
of struggle, as the British did against 
Napoleon, and as we, the British, and 
the French did in the face of Hitlerian 
aggression. In those cases there was 
a lot of backing, filling, and running 
away, and displays of appeasement, 
and one thing and another, and yet, |i 
in the end, we came through. Maybe 

it will happen again. 


Mr. MANLY: Mr. Feller mentioned the | 
statement of moral principles in the. 
charter. I was talking about the prac- | 
tices of the United Nations, not its | 


The statement of | 
principles in the charter is the only |} 
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professions. It is quite true that it has 
very lofty ideals and principles, but 
as the delegate of Norway, Mr. Arne 
Sunde, stated in the political com- 
mittee two weeks ago, if the United 
Nations should attempt, at this time, 
to carry out its responsibilities under 
the charter, its very existence would 
be jeopardized. 


Mr. McBurney: Eichelberger, do you 
have a defense there? 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: Well, the United 
Nations has a very considerable num- 
ber of political disputes, the settle- 
ment of which are to its credit, by the 
combination of the use of moral prin- 
ciples and conciliatory agreement, in- 
vestigation commissions such as In- 
donesia; quite a considerable record 
is to the credit of the United Nations 
where moral principles plus the pro- 
tection of settlement were used. 


You cannot judge the United Na- 
tions entirely by its ability to call 
people names, but, as a matter of fact, 
I should say that about half of the 
resolutions which the United Nations 
has passed are resolutions with im- 
plied criticism of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Eviot: I think there is a good 
deal to be said for what Mr. LHichel- 
berger just stated, but we are asked 
a specific question about the preserva- 
tion of peace in 1951, and I still main- 
tain that the preservation of peace 
in 1951 rests on the creation of ade- 
quate force to deter the Soviet Union 
from making war, and that that rests 
very largely, so far as the material 
elements are concerned, on the efforts 
of the United States, and to a lesser 
degree on such efforts as may be put 
forth by the nations of Western 
Europe. 


‘Build Up Strength’ 


Mr. McBurney: Would you accept 
that as the United Nations’ position, 
Mr. Feller? 


Mr. FELLER: I think that there can 
be no disagreement with the proposi- 
tion which Major Eliot has stated, 
that we are now in a situation in the 
world in which it is necessary to 


build up strength, build up strength to 
meet aggression, and to build up 
strength in order to be ready to meet 
the ultimate test if aggression should 
strike. 

I think that where I do differ with 
Major Eliot is simply on the ques- 
tion of emphasis. I think we are 
agreed on fundamentals. I believe 
that the United Nations can play a 
part in the building up of strength, 
both moral, and, to a certain extent, 
physical. And more important than 
that, the United Nations offers the 
Western world and the free nations 
in other parts of the world the basic 
positions which give them a reason for 
opposing aggression, and give them an 
ultimate hope of remaining free. 

And I think one of the mistakes 
that many people have made over the 
past years is to underestimate, to sell 
short precisely those elements of inter- 
national solidarity which lie at the 
very bases of any attempt to build up 
physical strength. 


‘No Collective Security’ 


Mr. MANLY: I think the fatal weak- 
ness of the United Nations, getting 
away from the moral question, is its 
reliance on collective security. In a 
modern world, I don’t think there can 
be any such thing as collective se- 
curity, because modern arms and mod- 
ern armies cost so much that they can 
be produced in adequate quantities 
only by a great industrial country 
such as the United States, or a great 
totalitarian slave country such as the 
Soviet Union. That was demonstrated, 
I think, in Korea. 

For almost three months after the 
war began in Korea, the United States 
was the only member of the United 
Nations with troops engaged; and 
six months after the war started, we 
have about 200,000 troops over there, 
and all the other United Nations 
members combined have about 20,000. 


Mr. FEevLuter: I think we must all 
agree that Mr. Manly has put his 
finger on a situation which needs a 
great deal of work and which must, 
I think, be corrected. There are all 
sorts of reasons to explain this dis- 
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crepancy between the contribution of 
the United States and other member 
nations during the Korean affair, but 
at this last session of the General 
Assembly, the Assembly adopted a 
plan for creating armed contingents 
to be held in readiness at the call of 
United Nations organs, precisely to 
cure the defect in organization which 
Mr. Manly has referred to. And one 
of the things I think I should like to 
emphasize most is that in this whole 
effort to build up strength, of which 
Major Eliot has been speaking, we 
must not forget that part of it is 
work to build up the _ collective 
strength of those areas of the world 
which can make a contribution to 
United Nations efforts, and not merely 
the effort to build up strength in the 
North Atlantic or Western com- 
munity. 


‘Collective Security’ 


Mr. McBurney: Now, is this building 
up of strength that Eliot has been 
talking about identical with the kind 
of collective security you have been 
talking about? 


Mr. Eviot: I thought we were talking 
about the year 1951. Mr. Feller will 
hardly maintain that any efforts un- 
dertaken under the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, to which he refers, 
can be effective in preserving peace in 
1951. There are, after all, just so 
many tons of steel produced in the 
world; there are just so many skilled 
man-hours of labor, and those nations 
which can produce armaments, and 
these are limited in number, are pro- 
ducing all that they can. Therefore, 
any United Nations contingents would 
merely be a subtraction from efforts 
now already proceeding, with the pur- 
pose of preserving peace by deterring 
Soviet aggression, if that is possible, 
or winning a war, if it isn’t possible. 

I do, however, think that there are 
other things which members of the 
United Nations who are not capable 
of producing armaments on any large 
scale can do. I give you as an example 
the maintenance of air bases in the 
Mediterranean, of which the Portu- 
guese Islands, the Azores, in partic- 


ular, are an extremely large stepping 
stone. Portugal, which adds very little 
to the strength of the Western powers 
in Europe, makes a contribution, which 
is most important. 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: I am shocked at | 


the moral implications of Mr. Manly’s 
statement when he says that because 
of modern weapons and _ scientific 
achievements there are only two 
countries that can produce materials 
to wage war, a democracy such as the 
United States, or a slave state such 
as the Soviet Union. 

That, if carried out, means that the 
world must be under the domination of 
the United States, and I don’t think 
it would be willing to accept our 
benevolent domination forever, or the 
dictatorship of the Soviet Union. 

The answer is the answer Mr. Eliot 
implied a moment ago. Much of the 
technology and the machines, at the 
moment, can come from the United 
States. The free people can make a 
very considerable contribution, and 
they will want to make, in the long 
run, that contribution, because they 
won’t want the United States to do it 
alone. 

So it seems to me that the only 
logical conclusion is that every nation 
possible must make a contribution to 
the force of free peoples, and that the 
United States can neither deter Soviet |] 
aggression alone or win over that ag- 
gression alone. 


Mr. McBurRNeEy: Some of the argu- |] 
ments you men are presenting sound 
a bit more like an argument for an 
alliance of the free people, rather than 
an argument for the United Nations. 


Conciliation 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: Possibly you have 
a point there. The Soviet Union and 
some of the nations that we haven’t 
been mentioning, or the Soviet satel- 
lites, are members of the United Na- 
tions. For a moment perhaps we 
should swing this into a discussion 
of conciliation. 

I do not believe that the war we 
have been talking about rather glibly 
is inevitable. I believe that the situa- 
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tion is very serious, but I believe that 
the only opportunity for a collective 
agreement that war would not occur— 
the only possibility for an agreement, 
for conciliation, the only possibility of 
staving off Chinese aggression in the 
Pacific, or potential aggression, is 
through the conciliation processes of 
the United Nations. I should like to 
have Mr. Feller’s views on that. I 
should like to swing this away from 
the military side of the discussion for 
a few minutes. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think that 
is a realistic hope? 


‘A Hope’ 

Mr. FELLER: I think it is a hope. I 
think it is a hope which we possibly 
cannot afford to give up. I think, how- 
ever, that to be perfectly realistic, we 
must all realize the very great handi- 
caps that we are under in trying to 
achieve this with very great difficulties 
in the way. 

I think what we sometimes tend 
to forget is that the contest now going 
on between the two great systems in 
the world is a contest which has been 
waged to only a very slight degree by 
military weapons. It is a contest 
which, in the main, has been waged 
for the minds and the allegiance of 
peoples in different parts of the world. 

Now, we stand in the United Na- 
tions as one of the great bulwarks 
and pillars of the belief that eventual 
peace is possible, and that eventual 
peace is possible through the process 
of reaching adjustment, reaching ad- 
justment on a sound, durable, and 
just basis. 

Now, so long as the United Nations 
remains in the position in which it 
is the only instrumentality for reach- 
ing that adjustment, it still is the best 
hope for peace. 


Mr. Exviot: Mr. Feller, do you seri- 
ously believe that it is possible to 
reach an adjustment on a sound, dura- 
ble, and just basis with the present 
government of the Soviet Union? 


Mr. McBurney: That’s a hard ques- 
tion to answer. 


Mr. FELLER: That’s a very hard ques- 


tion. It’s a very serious question. It 
is perhaps the hardest question of 
our time, and I don’t think it is pos- 
sible for anyone to give a quick an- 
swer to it. 


I think that our task is to keep on 
trying, and to keep on trying by 
utilizing all the instrumentalities we 
have, which include, in addition to 
the United Nations and its processes, 
and its moral bases, the very things 
which Major Eliot was talking about; 
namely, the building up of sufficient 
strength to make sure that we start 
negotiations from a _ position of 
strength, and not from a position of 
weakness. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: How would you an- 
swer Eliot’s question, Manly? 


‘Conciliation Failed’ 


Mr. MANLY: I think he is quite right. 
I think the United Nations concilia- 
tion efforts have also failed in respect 
to Communist China, which just con- 
temptuously rejected the United Na- 
tions’ truce proposal. I think also 
the fact that we are relying now on 
this old system of power blocs and 
alliances is additional evidence of the 
failure of the United Nations. After 
all, the United Nations was founded 
on the principle of great-power unan- 
imity. 

Franklin Roosevelt gambled every- 
thing on the proposition that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
could cooperate peacefully after the 
war for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. That co- 
operation, obviously, does not exist. 
We are going back to the old balance- 
of-power system, putting our hopes 
in a military alliance with the peoples 
of Western Europe. 

Mr. McBurney: Now, you take a 
pretty dim view, I take it, of any 
possibility of working out a recon- 
ciliation of some kind with Russia 
without too much appeasement. That 
was really Eliot’s question. 

Mr. MANLY: Yes; I think it is abso- 
lutely impossible. If you reached any 
agreement with them at all, it would 
be worthless. 
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Mr. Exvtor: I couldn’t agree more. 


Mr. McBurney: Now then, Manly, 
what kind of a program do you 
stand for? 


Hoover Proposal 


Mr. MANLY: It seems to me that the 
United States is the only power in 
the world which can counter Soviet 
power and which can possibly deter 
the Soviet program to conquer the 
world. It seems to me that the United 
States can remain strong militarily 
only if it remains strong economically, 
and I don’t see how we can maintain 
a sound economy in this country in- 
definitely if we resort to deficit spend- 
ing at the rate of 25 billion dollars a 
year, which is the projected deficit for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

If we fritter away our national 
substance trying to build up what 
Mr. Acheson calls “areas of strength 
all over the world,” and if we start 
planning a mass land army in Europe 
with the ultimate purpose of invad- 
ing Russia, or even defending Western 
Europe against a Russian attack, it 
seems to me that would be a suicidal 
program. 

I think the only hope lies in some 
such program as former President 
Hoover recommended, which would 
base our defense system on the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans and the 
island approaches thereto, relying 
primarily on our powerful air and 
naval force. 


Mr. EvIoT: Well, Mr. Hoover, I think, 
has been wrong in this, as he has 
been wrong in all of his public ap- 
proaches to military subjects, in my 
judgment. 

I think that he misunderstands the 
nature of air power and sea power, 
which have mobility as their life’s 
essence, and therefore offensive action 
as their principal means of operation. 
I don’t believe we ought to just give 
up Western Europe and give up the 
vast industrial production of Western 
Europe to the Russians without firing 
a shot, if we can possibly defend it. 
I quite admit the possibility that we 
may not be able to defend it. That’s 


very largely a matter of timing, a 


matter of the volume of effort that the 


Western European countries put for- 
ward; but I think we ought to make 
the effort. I think it is of vital im- 


portance to defend Western Europe 
and the approaches to the North At- | 


lantic area. 


| 
Mr. McBurNEY: What do you think 


of Hoover’s proposal, Eichelberger? 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: I think that in- | 
stead of preserving peace, it would > 


make the third World War inevitable. 


Mr. McBurRNeEy: 
that? 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: Simply because 
we lose potential allies if we are will- 
ing to tell the nations of Western 


Europe that we are no longer con-. 


cerned with their security, or con- 
sider them a factor in our own se- 
curity, except Britain, which Mr. 


Hoover says could be our outpost of | 


security, if they were willing. With 
the same gesture, he writes off a great 
many people in Asia that are aspir- 
ing to be free and out of colonialism 


and part of the world community. I | 


should say that by this action we 
throw away all the moral forces we 
need on our side. 


Mr. EviIot: To say nothing of the 
uranium mines of the Belgian Congo. 


‘Need Allies’ 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: Right. Mr. Manly 
is going to argue that we can defeat 
a potential aggressor all by ourselves 
more effectively than if we had a lot 


of allies. I notice that Paul van See- |] 


land now has a plan for the pooling 
of the arms industries of Western 
Europe, adjustment of their exchanges 
and so on, which would make the econ- 


tribution that we have to make to. 


Europe very much less. 
This goes on the theory that the rest 


of the world has nothing to con-— 


tribute, that their alliance is a lia- 
bility, and we are better off alone. 


It seems to me that is one way of } 


writing all the rest of the world off. 
It would be the most disastrous thing 
ever done in history! 


Why do you say 


We would sit | 
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all by ourselves, waiting for aggres- 
sors to absorb everything we want to 
give up, and then, based upon our 
strength, take us alone. 


Mr. McBurney: I 
interpret Mr. Manly. 


Mr. EICHELBERGER: 
about Mr. Hoover. 
wrong. 


Mr. McBurney: I think Mr. Manly 
is concerned lest we fritter away our 
resources in Korea, and more Koreas, 
and more Koreas, and in that way 
lose our own strength. Is that your 
view? 


am not here to 


I was talking 
Don’t get me 


Soviet Divisions 


Mr. MANLY: That is exactly what I 
think would happen if we tried to 
build up a force of 60 to 100 divisions 
in Western Europe. It would be a 
provocation and would serve no use- 
ful military purpose against a Soviet 
army of 175 or 200 divisions. 


Mr. EviotT: I think you get slightly 
out of balance on that. The Soviets 
ean’t deploy 175 or 200 divisions in 
Western Europe. They can deploy 
initially there about 50; and if you 
can hold on any well selected defensive 
zone with 35 or 40 divisions initially, 
you can do quite a good job of delay 
and cutting up. 

They have 175 divisions, but they 
can’t move them all into Western 
Europe at once. 


Mr. MANLY: I don’t pretend to be a 
military expert, but I read quite a bit 
about World War II. I know the 
Germans used a maximum of 200 
divisions on the Eastern front, and 
they couldn’t take Moscow. What do 
you think we could do with 60 or 100 
divisions on the Continent of Europe? 


Mr. Exiot: I am thinking of General 
Patton’s formula for making war. He 
said the best way was “to hold the 
enemy by the throat with one hand 
and beat his brains out with the 
other.” What we lack is anything to 
hold him by the throat while we are 
beating his brains out, and I don’t 
think anybody is now thinking of 
anything more than defending a short 


front in Western Europe at least 
until help can arrive from elsewhere. 


Original Question 


Mr. FELLER: We have been talking 
for the last few minutes about a 
military problem, and I’d like to bring 
the discussion back, now that we are 
nearing the end of our time, to the 
question on which we started, which 
has to do with the United Nations. 
I’d like to leave these thoughts behind. 

The major effort which is being 
exerted by the Soviet Union has been 
to try to convince the peoples of the 
world that they are for peace, and 
that the United States is for war. I 
think we will all agree, all Americans 
will agree, that the United States is 
for peace, and that the programs 
which the United States is now em- 
barking on, even though they involve 
large military expenditures, are for 
the purpose of preserving peace. 


‘Symbol of Peace’ 


Now, in the mind of the world, the 
United Nations, and the support for 
the United Nations, is the symbol of 
‘sace, and I want to leave this one 
thought as my contribution to this 
discussion: That no matter where we 
choose to draw our defense line, and 
no matter how much of our resources 
we expect to spend in a military way, 
it will amount to nothing unless we 
convince everybody in the world who 
is open to conviction that we are 
doing this for peace, and the best 
way to do that is to stand behind the 
United Nations. 


Mr. MANLY: On this question of con- 
vineing the people of the world that 
we favor peace and the Communists 
favor war, I am not sure we are doing 
a good job in the United States with 
the Asiatic peoples particularly. I am 
not sure that the Soviet Union’s prop- 
aganda isn’t very effective. They use 
the United Nations solely to dissem- 
inate poisonous propaganda, to dis- 
rupt peace efforts of other countries. 
Mr. McBurney: Thank you, gentle- 
men, for a frank discussion of what 
I am sure is one of the most important 
questions in our time. 
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